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As a direct result of this fiasco, George Meany cut off all AFL-CIO support to 
AWOC in June, 1961. Meany's action was not the unrelieved catastrophe that some un- 
eritical AWOC supporters thought it to be. With professional "organizers" no longer 
giving the orders, it became possible to do some things which the professionals had 
not permitted: for example, to establish something in the nature of union locals 
(we called them Councils), with local leaders; to hold meetings at which members 
discussed policy and made decisis, rather than listming to speeches; to issue a 
newsletter by which the various frea Councils kept in touch with one another; to use 
volunteer organizers, whose prior experiemce may have been in the civil rights move- 
ment or something else other than the labor movements; to convene a statewide farm 
labor cmference, at which the rank-and-file had an opportunity to review past 
successes and failures and to chart futuwe directions; and, above all, to work with 
the stable." home guard" families rather than with the emphemera of the fam labor 
force. 


The author had the privilege of serving as chairman of the Stockton Area Coun- 
cil during this phase of AWOC's career. To Build A Union was written, among other 
reasons, to explain what the Area Councils were doing and why, and, indirectly at 
least, to point up the differences between these organizing methods and those which 
had been used by the professionals. 


As we said in introducing the first installmmt, some of the statements in To 
Build A Union are a bit out-of-date. But the essential argument seems as relevant 
as ever. indeed, more relevant than ever. Five years ago, the Area Councils were: 
only a tiny experiment that hardly anybody knew or cared about. It was largely 
theoretical at that time to talk of business unionism in agriculture versus a 
unionism of human development. But,today, it is not theoretical at all. At about 
the time this issue of Farm Labor reaches you, a direct confrontation between these 
two philosophies of farm labor unionism will take place. There is to be an election 
among employees of the DiGiorgio Corporation on August 30th, pitting the Teamsters 
against the National Farm Workers Association (recently merged with wlat remains of 
AWOC). Although competition for this distinction is keen, we think it fair to say 
that the Teamsters Union is the county's purest example of non-ideological unionism, 
Which views as irrelevant such niceties as people being involved in the decisions 
what affect their lives. NFWA, we think it fair to say, is perhaps the country's 
purest example -- and, indeed, one of its only examples -- of a union which considers 
internal democracy a very raison d'etre of the organization This ideal 
may have become slightly diluted in the exigencies of the past year, but it is still, 
we think, NFWA's soul, and its secret weapon in the contest with the Teamsters. 


The "inside dope" has it that NFWA is the underdog. We believe, however, that 
NFWA will win, because we believe that democracy is not only a good idea in theory, 
but that it works. We think that a majority of the employees of the DiGiorgio Cor- 
poration, even under election rules which put NFWA at something of a disadvantage, 
will choose to be represented by an organization which knows them as whole human 
beings. We think most people, from any walk of life, would make this choice if they 
ever had the chance. 


It would be overly dramatic to say the whole future of the fam labor movement 
i11 be sealed on August 30. But there is no doubt the vote will profoundly affect 
the direction the movement will take: whether the farm labor union in the offing is 
to be just another "vending machine", as described in Part I of To Build A Union; or 
whether it will be something mare, and will represent the kind. of alternative, not 
only to other unions, but to all our social institutions, which a truly meaningful 

life requires. 


TO BUILD a UNION 
(continuation) 


by Henry P- anderson 
V. Who Shall be Organized? 


A. Introduction 


Among those who are sympathetic toward farm labor, but essentially 
uninitiated in its complexities, misconceptions abound. Some think that 
the farm labor problem in California is synonymous with “the Mexican probe 

Lem... Some think that the farm labor problem is synonymous with “the 
migrant problem. Others have other fixed ideas about farm laborers and 
the farm labor problem. Underlying all these misconceptions is the assump= 
tion that a farm worker is a farm worker is a farm worker. He is a Mexican. 
Or he. is.an Okie. Or he is a migrant. Or he is a hired hand. Or he is 
something else. 


No one is ing to be able to beild a farm workers* union on the basis 
of impressio st r from.the truth. The truth is that there are farm 
workers and farm workers «= and farm workers. We have already: mentioned 
some of the types in an earlier section, Some of the categories are Man=- 
made and artifi and need not coricern us here. But some of the cate- 
gories differ widely one from another with regard to their aspirations, 


a 


their status, their grievances, obstacles,-: ane almost everything else. 


The first question is: can thes: 
taneously? Under two conditions, ! 
answered “yes*. It could be dene if ie * 
kers themselves, and throvgh some form of 

sions of the agricultural industry 

overnight. In euch a manner, the Tesmsters might well 
blanket in all the workers. sn the tomato industry, for cxample, or all 
the -workers in the peach industry. Suck: major commodity groups 
are subject to enommous pressure from the Teamsters in two ways: they 
are dependent on trucks to haul most of their production over=thesroad 3 
they are dependent on canneries * rocess most of their production. 
Teamsters have both over=the-raod drivers and cannery workers under con= 
tract already. 


Given the concept 4 the outset of this 
papers however, such an approach to “organ ing’ is unacceptable, even 
assuming it could be carried out without 
emergency legislation, eC. 


The only other way it might be possibke to organize all of the agri- 
cultural workers at once is to conduct what would amount to a number of 
parallel organizing drives at one time. This seems out of the question 
in view of the inability of the AFL - CIO's “most serious campaign in 
history" to gain adequate support even for one type of drive, and ina 
limited geographic area at that. seat 


It appears that organizing acrozc-the-board must be ruled Gut as 
either undesirable or unfeasible. The question then becomes, “Is there 
some logical sequénce —n which the several. types of farm workers might 
be organized? At this point, let us review briefly the types of wor=- 
kers who make up the hired farm labor force in a typical industrialized 
farming area such as San Joaquin County, or Fresno County, California. 
For our present purposes, the principal categories are as follows: 
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1. Foreign contract workers. Almost all Mexican Nationals. A few 


Japanese Nationals, and Basques. 


2. Year-around “hired hands™®. Usually live on the ranch or close to 
it. Maintenance men, equipment operators, dairy and livestock workers, etc. 


3. Interstate migrants. Some Anglos from as far away as the Midwest; 
put mostly of Mexican ancestry, from Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. As of 
the last two years, may be sub-divided between permanent residents of the 
United States and “green card” immigrants from lfexico who leave’ their fami- 
lies in the old country and return there periodically. 


4, Intrastate migrants. Mainly fruit workers. Many Anglos who winter 
in the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley; ny Mexican-Americans who 
winter in Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Imperial Counties, etc. 


5. Casual. Mostly Anglos; almost all unattathed males. Obtain jobs 
through shape-ups in cities such as Sacramento, Oakland, Stockton, Fresno, 
etc. Work only on a day-to-day basis. 


6. “The home guard. These workers live in the same area the year 
around, but are differentiated from hired hands, in that they wrk for a 
number of different growers each year, and in their characteristic living 
arrangements. Members of the “home guard” usually live in rural slums, or 
urban- fringe slums, rather than in grower-maintained housing. 


In the following table! may be seen the numerical distribution of these 
types of workers in the total farm labor force of California for the year 
1960. (Since%breakdown between casuals and home guard was not available, 
these have becn corbined. itxto a catecory, “local seasonal". As we may de- 
duce from subsequent tables, however, almost all of these are, in fact, the 
home guard. ) 

Table 1 


MAN-WESXS OF HIRED FARM LABOR, BY TYPE OF WORKER, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT, CALIFORNIA, 1960 


Sloe ———— - =~ 


iType of worker Man-weeks 


coe meant Sec ee a RS Se 


\ Number Percent 


‘TOTAL “44,848 ,840 
iYear-around 6,097,714 


Seasonal domestic, total 655535 714 
Local seasonal 4,979,101 
Intrastate migrants 1,085,750 
Interstate migrants 488 ,863 


Foreign contract | 2,197,606 


ees 


14. This and the following series of tables was compiled from ~-:oc 2:9 
unpublished data from the California Department of Employment, 
Division of Research and Statistics. 


Statewide data, however, are somewhat misleading, since they cover up 
very wide differences ‘in. the composition of the farm labor force from 
county to. county. In the following two tables, for example, may be found 
the. make-up of the oh bebrhie ed,farm labor force in two of the,leading agri- 
cultural counties oe tian Fresno and San Joaquin. It will be noted 
how heavily San Joaquin County growers use foreign contract labor, and how 
relatively slightly Fresno County growers use this type of labor. 


It will be noted, too, that here we have a breakdown of the “local 
seasonal” force into “home guard" and “casual”. The casual workers in 
these cases are those who obtain their employment through shape-ups 
operated in Fresno and Stockton, respectively. These data actmlly 
overstate the importance of casuals in the farm.labor forces of the two 
counties. -We.know, for example, that many of the casuals who obtain 
jobs in the Stockton shape-up are transported to Contra Costa, Stanis- 
laus, or other counties to work. Since this detail .. is not available, 
however, we had to include them all in the San Joaquin County figures. 
We also had to assume tht the average day or work week for all types of 
farmworkers contains the same number of hours. Although data on this 
point have never been collected, it is almost certain that casuals fre- 
quently work shorter days and shorter weeks than do stabler types of 
workers. 

Table 2 


MAN-WEEKS OF HIRED FARM'LABOR, BY TYPE OF WORKER, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT, FRESNO COUNTY, 1960 


Type “of > Worker me, Man-weeks 
ae : Percent 
TOTAL a 2,162,610 


Year-around 936,140 


Seasonal domestic, total 1,206, 130 
Home guard 995,035 
Casual 155565 
Intrastate migrants 139,130 : 
Interstate migrants 56,400 


Foreign contract, | 205340 


“Table 3 


MAN-WEEKS OF HIRED FARM LABOR, BY TYPE OF WORKER, 
NNUMBER. AND PERCENT, SAN Picasa COUNTY, 1960 


Type. of Worker 


TOTAL 998 ,840 
Year-around ‘265,140 


Seasonal domestic, total. -« 570,351 
Home guard E 320,777 
Casual 30,483 
Intrastate migrants 1773291 
Interstate migrants 4,41,800 


(Foreign contract 163,349 


Finally, let us examine comparable data from Tulare and Kern Counties, 
two nove ing agricultural counties in the nation. It will be noted 
that the patterns here are different from those of either Fresno or San 
Joaquin Counties, wit heavier reliance on local seasonal workers. 


Table 4 
MAN-WEEKS OF HIRED FARM LABOR, BY TYPE, OF WORKER, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT, TULARE COUNTY, 1960 
iType of Worker 


 "Man-weeks 
' Percent 


In 


945,840 
348 290 
593,080 


\Year-around | 
‘Seasonal domestic, total 
d Local seasonal 
|. Intrastate migrants 
Interstate migrants { 
[Foreign contract 


Table 5 


MAN-WEEKS OF HIRED FARM LABOR, BY TYPE OF WORKER, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT, KERN COUNTY, 1960 
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[Type of worker Man-weeks 


TOTAL 
Year-around 


Seasonal domestic, :total 
Logal seasonal Py 
Intrastate migrants 

| Interstate migrants 


Foreign contract 


| 
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Number 
921,820 


393 5400 

522,880 
42k, 530 
525330 
46,020 


55540 


Percent 
100.0 
42.7 
56.7 
h6.14 
507 
4,9 


0.6 


From these data, it is apparent that the question, “Who. shall be 
organized” must be answered, in part, by the conditional reply, LG 
depends upon what area you're talking about.” This is one of the rea- 
sons it is difficult to mount a farm. labor organizing drive which func- 
tions simultaneously in such counties as those above, and in Southern 
California, where the use of braceros is much greater, and in Northern 
California, where employment patterns are different still. 


None. of this.is.intended to. suggest that it is necessary, desirable, 
or possible for any farm labor organizing drive to concentrate solely up- 
on any particular type of farm workers, or that any type should be: ignored. 
It is a question of emphasis forced upon us by financial and other rea- 
lities. Where might the major emphasis be placed to best advantage, parti- 
cularly in the early phases of the drive? Some of the leading arguments 
may be summarized as follows. 


B. Foreign Contract Workers. 


If their contracts were taken seriously by anyone concerned,bracetos 
might, paradoxically enough, prove the most organizable of any element 
in the farm labor force. Braceros are the only class of farm worlers 
in America who have a guarantee of the right of electing representatives. 
Article 21 of the Migrant Labor Agreement hetween Mexico and the United 
States contains such a guarantee, and, what is more, this article has 
been interpreted by the two governments to include the right to repre- 

sentatbkon: by “any legitimate and bona fide labor organization.” The 
international treaty goes on to say “the employer must recognize such 
representatives as ppokesmen for the workers.“ Unfortunately, this 
section of the treaty is ignored or subv d by employers and governe 
ment enforcement agencies even more igen sce! than most of the other 
paper guarantees to which braceros ere theoretically entitled. In 
practice, we have to say tha he bracero program is administered in 
such a way as to make these w crs unorgani 
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In San Joaquin County within the past month, for example, braceros 
who have said they wanted the AWOC to re, sent them, md have even 
signed authorizations to this efrect ive been threatened with imme- 
diate repatriation to Mexico « ni these threats have been unheld by 
both the Mexican consul end the local “compliance officer" of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


If the program were administered in any other uae 
doubtedly be abolished by bracero-users ee ee 
with built-in unorganizability would be 
Japanese National program, for example, 
by basis. 
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Ths 
workers 167 U 1X “ig i 
industry. There would be no dairy, livestcck, or povltry ine 
at all without permanent workers here would be no crops for seasonal 
harvest hands to pick 3 i workers to keep the 

orking order, 5 I i seeds, ferti-~ 

lize, spray; array te, and the lik he principal argument against 
concentx vating | tx permanent employees, at least at the outset, is that 
they identify mu oh nore “ywith management than any 5th > class of 
farm worker: They enjoy the rr pee f paternalisn Most have risen 
from seas rm it round status, cake are ay dependent 
upon the wiiit f employer for in j 
status... Few are likely to sacrifice tk if —ngs by 

, urtion participation ~- at ate Tene union's 2 carly stages. 


D.. Interstate Migrant: 
"Okies” and other Anzslo migrants ere often hig! nowLlecgeable 
and militant union material 19 Gisacvantage ac “ty vying to bvild a 
union around then is +t] h rarely ain in any one crop-area 
more than a month. Tf: Mexicanssand “green-card" workers pose this 
same problem of geographical instability, plus a host of others as 
well: ae Peale ity with wrionisms unfemiliarity with the English 
language; the cultural heritage of the patron system; etc. Another 
characteristic of many interstate migrants waich poses a problem to 
organizing is that most of them come fron states where agricultural 
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wages are much lower than they are in California. 
who is accustomed to getting 50¢ an hour, at, 


Sens May 
even 70¢ an hour, seems minificent. It 


stand why people earning such munificent wage 


$1.25 an hour. 


E. Intrastate Migrants. 

Many of these workers travel 
come to know one another, and 
which return to the same home hase 
season. One of the arguments as 
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growers and farm labor contractors maintain their “day haul” (i.e.,shape-up) 


activities only because the California Department of Employment requires 
them to do so as a precondition to receiving foreign contract workers. 

A pick-up truck sent to Stockton’s skid row at 4:00 in the morning 
satisfies thé’requirement of Public Law 78 that “no (Mexican) workers... 
shall be available...unless...reasonable efforts have been made to 
attract domestic workers for such emdloyment...” 


G. The Home Guard. 


It is difficult to reach the home guard, both in logistic terms, 
and in more humen term: AC yen t live in what are often called 
"shoestring commucvities™ and “neighbo 1, these tend to be mere 
agglomerations of éssentzaliy isolated berttiec rather than “conmuni- 
ties” in a sociologi sens al contacts, then,would almost have 
to be made on an individ esis rather than in gro apse At-the same 
time, impressive arguments may be nad in favor of an exphasis’ upon the 
honie guard in the first phises vilding a farm labor union. In each 
of the counti¢cs exomined in Tables 2.5, the home guard comprises the Tar- 
gest single ¢ciemen* yin lal 


Secondly, the home puerd incr in numerical imvortance as time 
goes by. For more than twenty jeaz the tendency has beon for migrants 
to deorease in numser, t “down voots in Hoovervilles and cbarrios 
and to swell the i) ae 


Thirdly, with the:pocsible exception of y earound hired hands, the 
home guard is the'most csesitial element within the farm labor force. 
Members of tre home guard do mc of ths cruning, thinning, cultivating, 
irrigating, ard skilled and semi-skilled pre-harvest activities. 


The agricultural Ye Ve withdrawal of year- 
around workers, ty replacing then wi niemper f£ the home guard. But 
if the home cuzrd withdrew,'-there wovld be no one to replace then. 


Fourthly, arid most importer. the me guard is stable and re.:» 
sponsible. Most are. fant; Die. They are taxvay ie own their 
homes, modest and cvs2 pathetic as tho: omes may seem to the middle- 
class... Their c nool. ularly 
guard satisfy all resicencsy requirenents fer social. and politi eal. par= 
ticipation. . All that is lacking‘is to make opportunities for ‘such pare 
ticipation :==..including participation in the union-building process-- 

i in term aprehens: to people wno have not had such 
opportunities 


It is here suggested that rimary enphasis. should be placed on 
building solidly ne the home ¢ 1, Upon this stadle foundation, 
other storeys: in the Zarm labor r ion could be and. should be erected.” 
Intrastate migrants, certainly; r Ks, start ape cae vas ee ae 
eventually, when it be 
offer protection against employer cape eet as year={around workers would 
be added to complete 1¢ bie 


VI. Where Shall Organizing Be Done? 


A, States and Regions 


In answering the question, "where?" , Anke, the arden: “who?", we 
must first conjure with the ever-present! ike bPFimitations of resources. 
There is no useful purpose to be served by dreaming about a farm labor 
organizing campaign wagéd in all 50 states of the union, or even in an 
appreciable number of them simultaneously, It is necessary to pick a 
region where organizing seems to make good sense, and when a firm foothold 
has been established there, to move out into other regions. 


It makes good sense to choose an area in which agriculture is highly 
industrialized -- i.e., in which most farm work is done by hired laborers 
rather than self-employed farmers and unpaid family workers. It also 
makes good sense to choose an area in which the obstacles to organizing 
mentioned in the first section of this paper are less formidable than they 
are in other areas, Unhappily, the places in which agriculture is most 
industrialized tend to be the places in which all the obstacles mentioned 
are most fermidable. Arizone, New Mexico, and Texas are conspicuous 
examples. Perhaps the closest thing to a "favorable climate" for union- 
building in agriculture is to be found on the Pacific Coast. Not that it 
is favorable, But it is less unfavorable than in other regions of intensive 
agriculture, There is little demoralization from the bracero program in 
Oregon and Washington, To a large extent through the efforts of AWOC, the 
use of braceros is being cut back in California, As a consequence, wages 
are slowly rising. History seems to show that such improvements, rather 
than slaking the appetite for further improvements, stimulate it. 


B,.. Natural areas 


Even within a state, it will probably prove necessary to limit the 
scope of organizing drives, at least for a time, California is nearly nine 
-hundred miles long. The task is to select a natural agricultural area 
which comes as close as possible to being self-contained: that is, which 
has a minimum of out-of-area competition; a minimum of in-flow and out-flow 
of labor; etc. Some portions of California come fairly close to this ideal, 
For example, there is year-around agricultural activity in the citrus belt 
of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernadino, and Riverside 
Counties. There is activity all year long in the fabulously rich and highly 
diversified San Joaquin Valley. This Mood though, is itself 250 miles 
long, and over .50 miles wide in manyplaces. Natural sub-areas within 
this natural area cuuld be chosen if one wished. 


For example, in the southern end of the valley cotton can be grown -- 
and is, in huge amounts, Cotton cannot be grown successfully in the 
northern end of the valley, The selection of an initial area of operations 

might be made along some such ecological lines as these. 


C. Crop monopolies 
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or orchard: This is true-even-during lunch periods,: when the representa= 
tives could’ by:no stretch’ of the imagination be charged with slowing down 
productz.on,*” Agricultural employers evidently regard: their employees as 
personal: property, like their land, their mechinery, their buildings, and 
their trees. ~The concept of trespass has been extended: to include—"intru- 
Sion" upon employces, and growers have been able to enlist sheriff's depart~ 
ments in enforcing this extension of the concept. Until this concept is 
successfully challenged in the courts, or until the Taft-Hartley Act is 
amended to remove its agricultural exclusion, the answer to the question, 


"“where?", resolves into one or another form of “offsthe=job.' 


Union rallies and mass meetings? Such attempts on the part of Mahomet 
to.make the mourita one to him are likely to prove as futile inthe future 
as they have been in the past. - a ericultural workers are not going to 
drag themselves f 2 te j ir. the fields to a union 
rally when they hav © no conception of wh < union is or what it can mean in 
their lives, By the time they have this unde ending, there will be no 
need for pep rallics. 


sre farm workers fore-~ 


Places of oh ree fare the 
recai local, for example, 
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ciscussed the skid row shape-ups 


Whet is there left? aces 0: residence. The elastic laws of trespass- 
ing make it difficult to h many farm laborers even where they live. 
Year-around workers often live on the ranch. A union representative could 
be ‘prevented from talking with th | probably would be. Even some of » — 
the “home guard" mos /idve~trom their hones in tow to camps on the employers! 
property, This is was of ilivninds or cxample, who are crucially importe . 
ant in such crop-<activi' as the asparagus harvest in San Joaquin County 
and the Brussels sprout” st in Santa Cruz Count ye A union representa- 
tive who attempted ; Proud ¢ ij 
would, at ‘the prés 


in one of their camps 


The doctrine thal fara workers are the property of their employers when 
occupying company housine has bes paLiod coly and persistently to 
braceros, It is not unusual fo: ‘ Oli co Be surrounded by high 
fences, topped by barbed wire, « “Wao Gie effect is more like that of a 
prison than a donieiio, Ui represen oiives, end, for that matter, unis 
versity ¢ Bert and other inter porsons, have frequetly been refused 
entry to ce é amps, and threatanec with arrest for trespassing if they 
tried. ae these lines are being toon, tuis dectrine is finally under- 

tm Sen Joaquin County. ‘Two me~bers of AWOC attempted to 
Geetrinats leafl in a paxticulariy notoricus bracero camp, were beaten 
and then arre Ly anc are willing t te “i Af necessary for the sake 
of this application of Zreadom of srecch, press, and assembly. The Amer— 
ican Civil Livert ties Union will handle the a peals (Footnote on next page.) 


There remains one major segmont of the form labor.force which can be 
reached at any bead witho out legal test cases, since they do not live at the 
place of employn but in homes which are either rented or owner-occupied. 
These are the f 1 workers who live in “shoestring commmities." In this 
respect, they are more accessible than at u ; mee Isaac of the farm 
labor force. And to tix j sarod 
reason why it might be we 
emphasis on the home guard. 


VII. When Shall Organizing Be Done? 


We have already , implicitly, answered the question of "when?" in terms of 
time of day: after work. This does not necessarily mean the evening hours, how- 
ever, since farm laborers often have worl:ing hours quite different from those: 
of urban workers. It is commonplace to start work as early as one can distin- 
quish the colors of the produce, and to stop before the heaviest heat of the 
day. Thus, a characteristic working day in Stanislaus or Sutter County peaches 
might run from 5:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m: rine full hours. Allowing workers two 
hours to return to their domiciles, get ay aah up, and get something to. eat, 
home visits by union representati' eculd properly start by 4:00 in the after- 
noon. Under these cirevmstances, the visits should stop by, say, 8:00 p.m. 


The question "when?" can also mean "what tine of year?" There are two schools 
of thought on this questicn. One holds that the only time of year you can pro- 
fitably talk to farm workers about unionism is in the midst of the season, when, 
presumably, all theiz grievances and bivt ses are fresh in their minds. The 
other school of thought holds the : AYE + is invalid on two‘ counts: 

(1) workers are often too tired and harried in the middle of the season to be will- 
ing to take the time required to tall: scriously about unionism; (2) the kind 

of union to be desired does not flow fron g aeances and bitternesses, but from 
more affirmative feelings which ca: only be developed in slow and patient dise 
cussions. 


Tataha han 
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The "out of 


when some farm labor Ba eiegis soriplain "there is nothing a do," are precisely 
the times when there is t! L to a In San Joaquin County, for example, 
there are two "dead periods ' Th: me guard calls one"Little Winter! Tt lasts 
&@ month or six weeks, centering in July. "Big Winter’ runs from November to Feb- 


ruary. These d-aas when the hone guard is really at home, with nothing 
to do but look for an occasional odd job Some visits during these periodsmight well 
be conducted twelve hours a 


1 Despite a wealth of judicial precedent that labor organizers, evangelisés, 
etc., are protected by the 1st Amend in their access to "company towns" 

a superior court in Manteca fou 1e two AWOC volunteers euilty. The conviction 
was upheld by an appellat ourt in Stockton The U.S. Supreme Court detlined 

to review the case. jince the Manteca judge's opinion has never been over- 
ridden or superceded, right down to the present day agricultural workers who 
happen to live in camps may receive v ors only sufferance of the owner -- 

a limitation on freedom of speech , 1 has no counterpart elsewhere in our 
society. This subject has r 2d far less attention from civil libertarians 
than it merits. (H.P.A. 


VIII, Who Shall do the Organizing? 
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B. Who Shall Lead? 


Some may say that we should wait until farm workers produce their 
own “natural leaders", and by so doing demonstrate that they "really want 
to be organized”, before assigtance is offered from other sources. There 
is reason to fear that if we wait for this ideal state, we will wait 
forever. It is not. that potential leaders are lacking in the farm labor 
force. Although many have been removed from the farm labor force by the 
winnowing process described earlier, a wealth of human potential remains. 
But conditions keep such people from realizing their potential spontane- 
ously. The abolitionistsof a little over a century ago did not suggest 
that slavery should continue until slaves themselves rcse up and struck 
off their own shackles. It is curious to hear an equivalent position 
advanced seriously today. 


What is needed is someone to alter conditions in such a way that 
the natural leadership of the farm labor force is liberated. This some- 
one must be keenly sensitive to the danger of his overstaying his visit. 
He must be as nearly without personal ambition as one can be and still 
be human. 


It is pertinent to consider here the distinction between tortatory 
and administrative leaders. Some leaders have “charisma”. They are 
gifted: public speakers. They can move an audience to tears, to haugh- 
ter, to anger, to love, to hope. The problem in farm labor, however, 
is that there are no audiences. The problem is to overcome the frag- 
mentation and alienation which keeps farm workers from forming audiences 
-~ or groups of any kind. This is not a problem which exhortation can 
solve. It is here suggested, therefore, that the welkin-ringing type 
of leadership, however appropriate it may be in other settings, is not 
appropriate to the farm labor movement, at least at this point. A more 
contemplative type of leadership is needed, which can analyze a complex 
situation coolly, which can anticipate and plan for the future, which. 
can administer those plans calmly and efficiently, which can delegate 
responsibility. This type of leader cannot afford to be an iceberg, to 
be sure. He must be able to inspire confidence. But there are other 
ways -~ and better ways -- to inspire genuine, lasting confidence than 
through oratory. 


We shall see what some of them are in subsequent chapters. 
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